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THE ORj9lYON 



Here is an opportunity to redeem myself, and, what is 
equally important — to feed my mandarins. 

Bat stopi he says the Cbaton has bat few readers! — ^The 
wise are bat few; the rich are bat few; the learned are bat 
few; the powerful are bat few. To write for the rabble is 
to write oneself an ass. Therefore, here goes for the next 
nnmber — " History of the Empire of Kiang." 



THE T SaUAEES. 

ODTE OBEBN. — THE BDILDING OOMMITTEB. 

" A MAN of Cute Greenes ability could not remain long in Iiia 
capacity as onaof a building committee, without being advanced 
to the highest functions of his office. We first find him the 
chairman of a snb-committeeof two to close contracts for build- 
ing the new ehnrch. 

" ' Mr. Pinch,' says the chairman, ' we have here proposals 
from all tfce contractors that have been requested to bid for the 
erection of our church ; the lowest bid is that of Mr. Clearstuff- 
— John Olearstuff— a very respectable mechanic, I believe. 
What do you propose to do with it?' Mr. Ilnch suggested the 
propriety of inviting Mr. Clearstuff to close a contract. 

"'Stop a minute,' interposed the churman; *of course we 
can do that at any time; but could yon not first induce Mr. 
Olearstuff to reduce bis bid ? Ton see, a saving of a couple of 
thousand or even five hundred would be very acceptable.' * I 
know of no inducement,' replied Mr. Pinch, 'which would 
prompt Mr. OlearstufiT to reduce his bid, he now being the low- 
est of all competitors.' 

"JKr. Cfreen. — How is he to know that fact unlesa yon tell 
him BO, and besides, you know the firm of John Beckless & Sun, 
builders, offered to do the work for considerable less. 

"Jfr. Finch. — The Reckless firm have never entered a written 
offer, and besides yon know they are ont of the qoeBtion. 

"Jfr, Cfreen. — ^To be sure— wouldn't have them on any ac- 
connt— poor mechanics, and insolent at that; but still, it is 
snfficieut for you* as the architect, to represent to Mr. Olearstuff 
that we have bids much lower than his offer, and unless he was 
willing to abate, say a thousand dollars, we could not^ve him 
the contract. 

*^Mr. Pinch. — I should hardly consider sncb a course con- 
sistent with my professional duties, and would prefer that such 
negotiation should not be carried on throngh my agency. 

"ifr. Green. — Your professional views are entirely impracti- 
cal. However, I will negotiate with Mr. Olearstuff myself if 
yon will send him to me. Let me see — what will I say to him ! 
I have got it. Supposing I say that his bid is rather higher 
than others we had received, but as you bad recommended him 
very highly as a mechanic, we should afford him another oppor- 
tunity to review his estimate. You will see if he don't come 
down handsomely. 

*^ifr. Pinch.^-l should beg you not to refer to me in the 
matter at all. If you desire to see Kr. Olearstuff, and direct 
me to write him a note to that effect, I shall feel obliged to do 
BO, bnt I must again request you not to mention my name in 
your negotiation. 

"Kext morning Mr. Olearstuff called at the office. He had 
called npon Mr. Green in pursuance of a note received from Mr. 
Pinch. Mr. Green expressed a high regard for Mr. Olearstuff 
as a mechanic and a man, but regretted that )iis bid should be 



so much higher than others received by the committee. Mr 
Green would give Mr. Olearstuff an opportunity to review his 
figures, and prepare another bid, which he, Mr. Green, would 
request the building committee to take into consideration before 
they finally decided the matter. John Olearstuff did not like 
Mr. Green's suavity and had not implicit faith In his statements. 
He requested Mr. Pinch to tell him whether he was really much 
higher in his offer than other mechanics. He meant to make 
his offer as low as he safely could withont risk of a loss, for he 
was very anxious to get tlie job. 

." Mr. Finch regretted tliat his duties as the architect pre- 
vented him from giving the desired information, and referred 
him to his own sound judgment and his sense of justice to liis 
competitors to gOTern his action in tlie matter. The conse- 
qnence was a complete failure in Mr. Green's financial manoeu- 
vres. 

*' Disappointed in this and many other efforts to distin- 
guish himself by his advice in council or in the management of 
affairs, ignored by Mr. Pmch and the mechanics, who soon ap- 
preciated bis character, and smarting under continual defeats at 
the bands of Mr. Sharp, Mr. Green reeolved to establish himself 
a great pillar of the church by concocting a deep-laid scheme to 
effect an entire revolution in the plans. One day he called at 
the office quite early in the morning, evidently to make a busi- 
ness of it, and told Mr. Pinch coolly tlmt he could by no means 
approve of his design for the new house of worship. . This an- 
nouncement was the more startling inasmuch as the building was 
nearly half finished. Mr. Pinch, naturally of a modest turn of 
mind, and needing more the stimulus of encouragement and 
praise than that of harsh and abrupt criticism, inquired what 
there was in his plans that had roused Mr. Green's displeasure 
to such a degree as to call for an expression of disapprobation at 
this late hour, when an alteration was almost impossible. *The 
fact is,' said Mr. Green, 'you have designed us a church — a 
very good thiug in its way ; but we don't want a ehnrch — we 
want a hall to preach in.' 

^'•Mr. Pinch. — This is contrary to the instructions I received 
from the original building committee. They desired me dis- 
tinctly to design for them a church. I endeavored to do so, 
and according to your own opinion I have succeeded. 

"j/r. Green.- — To be sure yon have; but our committee did 
not know what they wanted, and at that time, yon will remem- 
ber, I was in Europe. Had I been here, I should have ex- 
plained to them and to yon that we needed a preaching hall— 
an audience room — an amphitheatre— a concert room — ^an opera 
house, or anythlng*el3e rather than a church. We want a room 
where a preacher can be seen and heard hj a large number of 
people, who, in their turn, are to be comfortably seated in such 
a way that they can also see each other— a room that is light,' 
airy, cheerful — none of your dim religious light, vaulted ceil- 
ings, large stone columns — all that smells of popery ; we don't 
believe in such things; we want to hear a good sermon, in a 
pleasant, sociable, comfortable room, without architectural 
flummery and popish contrivances. 

^'•Mr. Pinch. — ^And ought not a church, or, if yon please, a 
house of worship, also be a^t place for prayer and communion 
with God ? Should not such a building be distinguishable in 
its character from bnildings devoted to secular purposes? Is it 
not desirable that our churches, or meeting-houses, if yon 
please, should be monuments expressive of our religious senti- 
ments, our piety, and our devotion. And again, do they not 
form an important element towards impressing our hearts with 
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tli6 fact that we are now in the boase of God, and make ns to 
feel his greatness and onr ioferioritj, bis power and onr impo- 
tence, bis mercy an^ our sinfulness ? And again, is lounging in 
CQsfaioned pews, and Beeing and being seen, condocire to devo- 
tional feelings? It is true, a chnrcb, in its true sense, will not 
accommodate' as many people leaning round in laznrions pews, 
who are able to see and bear one man at one end of it, as a 
tbeatro witb its many galleries would, but wby not discard yonr 
cushioned seats rather than discard one of the greatest incen- 
tives to religious feeling, viz., architectural expression? The 
fact is, continoed Mr. Pinch, as be grew warmer in his argn- 
ment, you desire not religion nor morality, but yon wish to 
spend your Sunday leisure iu hearing a smart sermon, not for 
the instruction it conveys, nor for the improvement of yonr 
mind and heart or that of others, but because you enjoy the 
literary treat to while away hours which respectable society 
demands of you to spend in church, and while you are doing so 
you expect to lean as comfortably as a man possibly can, short 
of the favorite lounge iu his library. And what is more, you 
do not build a church to improve your own morals and those of 
your neighbor, but because you think it a good financial stroke 
for the society you are connected with, and a favorable oppor- 
tunity to elevate yourself in the estimation of your brethren by 
displaying your sagacity and ability ; and do yon think me the 
man who will prostitute his art and bis profession, or himself^ 
by being privy to such hypocnsy ? No, sir ; I am hearUly glad 
that you were absent in Europe when I designed your church, 
and that it is too late now to alter it without an enormous out- 
lay of money. 

"Jfr. Orun, — ^I think yon are altogether mistaken. Our 
people don't want yonr charches nor your arohitecture, and it 
is not for yon to dictate to them what they should want ; and 
as far as your profession is concerned, if you would only build 
what the people want, you could make a fortune. Even in this 
case, if you would alter your plans so as to meet my views at a 
cost of, say ten or twenty thousand dollars, I have no doubt I 
could raise the money to do it, and not only would yon be 
thought of very highly by our congr^aUon, but everybody 
would say Mr. Pinch is a practical man who understands the 
wants of tbe people, and knows how to please them, and you 
could not fail to make plenty of money. 

**Mr. Fineh. — Who tells yon that I desire plenty of money at 

such a cost ? I value my reputation as an architect higher than 

anything yon can offer, and I want yon to understand that I 

refuse to give countenance to anything you may have to pro- 

' pose in that direction. 

** Mr. Green did not think this so serious a matter when he 
spoke, and be concluded, upon the whole, to drop it there. He 
went away witb an apology on his lips and wrath in his heart. 
If .he could have persuaded Mr. Pinch to join with him in a 
scheme for altering the plans, he could upset Mr. Sharp ; but 
failing in this, bo bad -to resort to hb last card, which unforto- 
nately did not happen to be a trump. 

" My dear Steel T Square, do yon know what a society meet- 
ing is? If you do not, your education is by no means com- 
pleted. I have never been to a society meeting, but if it is one 
half as rich as what I heard it to be — here in the office between 
Mr. Pinch and his friends, it is the most comical, and at the 
same time the most tragic performance indulged in by sober 
men." 

** And pray what has a society meeting to do with Mr, 
Green !" inquired the Steel T Square. 



"I will tell you presently. You .see, Green could gain no 
ground in the conncil of the trustees, because Deacon Sbarp^s 
measures were sound, and recommended themselves to the good 
sense of his co-trustees in spite of Mr. Greenes opposition. 
Green's effort to gain over Mr. Pinch had, as yon see, signally 
failed, 80 there was nothing left but to appeal to tbe society for 
a vote of censure on the trustees and the architect." 

" How is a vote of censure to affect the trustees?" inquired 
the Steel T Square. " The society are not likely to understand 
the matter; or does their legal power control thetrastees - 
whether they understand it or not ?" - . % 

" It is as you snppose," replied the Linden T Sqnare. " The 
society know nothing of the whole subject, nor have they any 
legal power to interfere with the action of trustees, nor would 
any decent man resort to such a scheme to carry his end ; be 
would rather do as Deacon Wright did — he would resign. But 
our friend Green was either not green enough, or too green for 
that ; so lie induced his cronies in the society to raise a clamor 
about a column in the interior of the church, which had been 
increased some few iuches in size. A petition requesting tbe 
trustees to call a society meeting was industriously circulated 
by Mr. Green's friends, and in due time presented to the trus- 
tees. They held a meeting, to which Mr. Pinch was invited, 
where Mr. Green solemnly declared that he had had no hand in 
circulating the petition, which was very remarkable; as no one 
accused him of having done so. Mr. Finch explained to the 
satisfaction of the trustees the reasons why the column in ques- 
tion bad been increased, and he advised them to call a meeting 
of the society, knowing full well that such a move would wind 
up Mr. Green without fail. Prom this day to the day of meet- 
ing the excitement ran very high. Bamors had been spread 
that Deacon Sharp was carrying matters with a high hand, and 
that Mr. Pinch was in league with him. It was currently 
reported that they had planned a cruciform church in the first 
place, and were now fast increasing the size of the pillars ; that 
they intended ultimately to darken the light as much as possible 
by stained glass, so that no one would be able either to see or 
Lear in it. One man stated that he had it from good authority 
that the architect was popish all over, and that the deacon, 
since he had set up a carriage, was ^ven to episcopacy. Where 
the thing would finally end no one knew ; bat Mr. Green had 
been heard to say that neither Deacon Sharp nor the architect 
cared a fig for the whole congregation ; that they meant to 
build a church withont asking the advice of the voters of the 
society ; that they did not suppose the society, colleotively or 
individually, knew anything about architecture. One old 
woman got so nervous that she called late at night at the bouse 
of tbe minister, to inquire whether it was true that a big stone 
cross was iutended to be put over the front door, and another 
inquired of her husband whether architects were not tbe inveu- 
tion of the evil one, and -ought to be avoided ; and why build- 
ings could not be erected withont them. Groups of elderly 
gentlemen were seen measuring the oolnmns inside the ohnroh 
with their oanes, to ascertain the diameter, and boys were spe- 
culating upon tbe fun there would be when the whole pile 
would be torn down after tbe meeting, to make room for an 
extensive preaching depot, to hold some ten thousand people. 
Projects were set on foot to balance the clere-story qf the 
church on slender iron columns, to be set aside for others based 
upon building the columns of layers of plat-e-glue. Oases 
without end were cited where buildings, snob as markets, rail- 
road depots, haylofts, etc., of a hundred feet in width, had, 
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been spanned with a roof without intermediate colnmns, and 
the question was raised why the same thing coald not be done 
with the new church. One very smart fellow got legal advice 
as to whether the congregation w^ere legally booiid to pay the 
mechanics, as they had not bailt them exactly what th«y 
wanted; and another proposed that Deacon Sharp and the 
architect shoald rebnild theoharch at their own expense, and 
pay heavy damages for vexation and diaappoiutment snfFered by 
the congregation. 

" Oate Green, in the meantime, directed circular letters to all 
the architects.>and ministers within his reach, requesting tlieir 
opinion as to the propriety of stone coiamns in the interior of 
Protestant chnrcbes. 

" The momentous evening finally arrivied. At eight o^clock 
precisely the lecture-i-oom was lighted np to receive the voters 
of the congregation. Many Lad alr^dy arrived, and aitaongst 
them was seen the bland and beatiiing countenance of Cute 
Ck-een. He stood in front of the pews near a tSible where the 
plans were spread, explaining to a few refractory spirits how 
much he could have done by way of building a church had he 
only been present — in fact, how he could improve the church 
now if he could only have his way about -it. 

" Very soon Mr. Pinch arrived, accompanied by some of his 
friends. He was pointed out to many individuals as -the cause 
of the whole evil, and the remark was made in an undertone 
that he did not appear quite as fiendish as they supposed him to 
look. One old fellow nearly fainted when he saw Mr. Pinch 
approaching the minister to shake hands with him, and won- 
dered what could keep the good man in conversation with such 
a monster. After an appropriate prayer by the clergyman of 
the church, entreating a blessing upon the councils of the con- 
jgregation — which was much needed — the rneeting was opened 
by the nnanimons election of brother Snodgrass for cliainnan, 
and brother Fink, secretary. 

■" Brother Snodgrass stated the object of the meeting, which 
was to inquire into tlie reasons-why the columns in the interior 
of the church had been increased in size. He hoped brethren 
would freely express their opinion oh the subject. 

"Brother Sly wanted to know whether it had been proved a 
fact that the columns Iiad been increased, and if so, who had 
taken the responsibility of doing so without tlie consient of tlio 
congregation? 

" Brother Bash said- they had beeh iocreased some iive feet in 
diameter — that is, he had not measured them himself, but he 
heard brother Slocum say so, who had been a mechanic in his 
younger days, and he ought to know. 

"Brother Slocum did not wish to be reminded of the fact 
that he served a short apprenticeship at shoemaking. His long 
and honorable career as a merchant tailor ought to exonerate 
him from suoh an indignity ; besides, he did not say tlie columns 
had been increased five feet in diametei* ; he simply remarked to 
brother Dryer that it was surprising they did not make them 
five feet larger while they were about it. ' 

"Brother Sta^ said he had measured the columns, and as 
far as he could determine by pacing them off around the cir- 
cumference, he was pretty bnre they must have been increased 
about two feet. 

" Brother Sly requested to know of the chair why they need 
to ha\e any columns at all. The chair, not being able to say, 
. h>oked inquiringly at brother Green. 

■ "Brother Green rose, and looking round complacently at the 
audience before and behind him, remarked that he really did 



not know what they wanted the columns at all for. Had he 
had his way in the matter from the beginoing, there should 
have been no columns in the church (hear I hear I), but he was 
only a single individual, and had not made architecture his par 
tionlar study. Still, he had bis taste in the matter, and his 
common sense; he thought he should not like to'have a large 
column between himself and the minister. It might be said, it 
is true, that I need not £elect a seat behind a column if I did 
not choose to do so, continued Mr. Green, * but then somebody 
else would sit behind that column, which would make me ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable during the whole sermon, for I have 
gome feeling for my fellow men ; besides, I like to see a church 
filled with faces and not with columns. Let me present to yon, 
brethren, the opinion of the IJev. Dr. Eipper on the subject of 
columns. He writes: 

" * Dr. S., yon desire to know my opinion of columns inside 
of a Protestant church. My unqualified opinion is, that columns 
of any kind inside of a Protestant church are a nuisance condu- 
cive to popery and eternal perdition. 

" '-Tours in haste, 

" '■ Ltjnaxio Eippee.* 

" 'KoW, this is not only the opinion of Dr. Ripper, whom 
you all know to be a gifted clergyman of the modern school, a 
man who preaches to crammed houses, and who must be 
expected to understand the subject, but also the opinion of most 
gentlemen wbo have reflected upon it. Look, for instance, at 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Stunner, which holds some two 
thousand people without a single column. We have no desire 
for the architecture of the dark ages, got np by popish priests 
to overawe a multitude Cf superstitious people. We live now in 
an enlightened Protestant country, and a progressive, liberal 
age. We do not believe in stone walls, stone pillars, dark 
gloomy stained glass windows; we want a cheerful, comfort- 
able room, that shall be light and airy, where we can eee and 
hear instruction from the pulpit, where we can see each other 
t& enjoy a social communion. I have no desire to find fault 
with our architect; he has tried to build a church that will re- 
flect most credit upon him in a professional point of view, but I 
do think our trustees never should have adopted a plan which 
does not correspond with our congregational notions of a meet- 
ing-house. Had I been here at the time, no such plan would 
have been adopted— not with my consent, at least. The ques- 
tion, however, is not who is to blame, but how is the matter to 
be remedied? I should propose to take ont the columns on the 
inside of the house, and span a roof from one side wall to the 
other, put some ornamental arches under it, and (to be sure, I 
am no architect, and cannot describe these things as they ought 
to be, precisely) I should finish it np handsome, neat, and plea- 
sant. I have no doubt such an alteration could be made for 
some'ten thousand dollars, if I could only persuade yon to have 
it done, and prevail upon the architect to' do it. Architects, to 
succeed, must abandon their old-fashioned ideas, and study the 
spirit of modern Protestantism, or they will fail in their profes- 
sion. They must progress with the times, study the wants of 
the people, and -carry them out in their designs.' 

" Cute Green sat down with a smile of triumph on his face 
to yield the floor to Deacon Sharp. The deacon stated that it 
was true that the columns in the chnreh obstructed some seats, 
but, as will appear by the plans laid on the table before the so- 
ciety, there were some fourteen hundred sittings left unob- 
structed. The deacon said that he had collected some statistics 
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as to the capacity of several modern chnrches recently erected 
in the immediate neighborhood, and also as the cost of the 
same. Tiiey all covered about the same ground as their own 
church, bat contained fewer sitiiogs, and cost considerably more 
money. There was the Rev. Dr. Van Dozer's church which con- 
taiued twelve hundred and thirty sittiogs, and cost one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. The Ohuroh of the Holy Angels 
coataiued eleven hundred and sixty-eight sittings, and cost one 
linndred and forty-three thousand dollars. Then there was, 
finally, the Ohurcfa of the Protestant Triumph, contained thir- 
teen hundred sittiogs, and cosE one hundred and sixty thonsand 
dollars, while their own church contained fourteen hnndred 
unobstructed sittings, besides those slightly obstructed by the 
columns, and cost only seventy-five thousand dollars — or, in 
other words, one-third of the cost of the others per sitting. As 
to the comparative architectural merit of these buildings, he 
would leave the society to judge for themselves; the deacon 
was decidedly of the opinion that neither of these chnrches 
could compare with their own, while their own not only con-' 
taioed more unobstructed sitting than either of the others on 
the same space of ground, but also was built at a cost of one- 
third per sitting compared with the cost of the others. Mr. 

Green was perfectly satisfied with the Oharch as it wap, 

excepting always the columns. Why could not everything in 
the way of economy and beauty be obtained, and the columns 
omitted at the same time? He was aware of the fact that the 
church seated more people than others without columns; that 
it cost less and was more beautiful, but he thought columns op- 
posed to congregational notions, a remnant of the idolatry of 
the middle ages, and being a progressive man, he wants them 
removed. Tlie Rev^, Dr. Stunner was opposed to columns — ihe 
Rev. Dr. Ripper wa-* opposed to colnmns — every great mind of 
the age was opposed to columns — hence his undying opposition 
to columns. 

" Mr. Finch here requested permission to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject. He said the object of this meeting was to 
inquire into the reasons why the size of the columns had been 
increased, and who took upon himself the responsibility of so 
doing without asking permission of the society. If there was 
an undue responsibility taken, he would plead guilty to the 
transgression. He did increase the size of the columns eight 
inches in diameter. He did so from a conviction of an absolute 
necessity for such an alteration. It was desirable that they 
shonld be larger than first designed, not from any lack of 
strength to carry the weight imposed upon them, but from an 
apparent insnfBciency to bear with ease and grace the super- 
structure of the clere story. He had increased their size in a 
direction where they did not intercept the view upon the pulpit 
any more than before they were so altered. He did so without 
any cost to the society, and consequently did not think it ne- 
cessary to mention the fact to the committee. They (the com- 
mittee) must be exonerated from all blame; he alone was willing 
to bear tlie burden of it, but he had never expected to be called 
to account for what he thought a decided improvement, and 
had no doubt they would all agree witli him on that point, if 
they would only consent to suspend judgment until the church 
was completed. 

" It was suggested that the colnmns were entirely unneces- 
sary. Here was a church which seated more persons than any 
o,ther erected upon a plot of ground of equal size, at a cost, as 
Deacon Sharp had shown, of one-third in amount; besides this, 
there were a few seats which are obstructed by colnmns, which 



seats, if entirely worthless, do not coat anything. ■ The oolumns 
in question are the source of all the economy and advantage 
gained, and what is more, they are an element of beatity and 
expression in the building — admitted by all, and still gentlemen 
persisted in the face of all this to wish them away. Away to 
do what ? To span' a roof flrom sidewall to sidewall at an 
expense of some forty thonsand dollars— for this is tlie anm 
such an alteration would cost — ^but also at the cost of a decrease 
in the space allotted for sittings, because the sidewalls would 
have to be materially increased in thickness to bear the burden 
of such a complicated roof. I will not, continued Mr. Piuoh, 
here enter into a discussion of the arohitectnral merits of the 
columns in the interior of churches, which show an nndne pro- 
portion of length and width, for this is too obvious to be over- 
looked by the most uneducated mind, but I viiU say- a few 
words as to the necessity of architectural expression in a 
church. It has been advanced here, that a church is simply a 
place where a number of people forming a congregation are to 
be comfortably Boated, to see each, other, and to listen to a ser- 
mon. "Without detracting from the value of religious instmc- 
tion, I would ask one question — is not a church also the'honse 
of God, a place of worship, of prayer, and of praise? Should it 
not, in its exterior, bear the character of a monument erected 
in honor of the God we worship — a monument of the religions 
zeal of the community who erect it! and should it not, in its 
interior, possess all those architectural features which awaken 
in the human breast, devotion, bomility, repentance,- and tlie 
love and fear of God? In other words, gentlemen, is a ohnrcli 
to be simply a loun^ng place, to see and to be seen — a place to 
hear smart sermons for the sake of the brilliant excitement they 
afford — a place where, at best^ morals and religion are to be 
philosophically discussed — ^yes, to give it vnlgar name, if need 
be, if it be only an expressive one, is a church to be a preach^ 
ing-mill^ or is it to be a churehf In times when religions, per- 
secution drove men from their hearthstones to worBhi][> hi the 
wilderness, when people were unable to more than meet the 
pressing wants of their families, and of necessity were obliged 
to meet in caves and in barns to worship God^ there was.tru^ 
virtue in the simplicity of the house of. God;, it imparted 
poetry to the simplicity of worship. When strong religinns 
agitation filled the minds of men with pregnant donhts and 
noble solutions of tiie same; when, for the sake of relifpons 
opinions, men were willing to leave behind them name and 
estate, their fortunes and their families, to lead « life of deprivft* 
tion and hardship in exile, to glorify God in unwonted "labor, 
and to praise him in every act of their lives, for the sake of the 
purity of their belief— then the simple sermon under the shade 
of an oak, or in the sacredness of the midnight hoar^ by the 
watch-fire in the mountains, was sufficient to elevate the mind 
to Him who made and preserve us. But when men live' in 
palaces on the Fifth Avenue, when they indulge In the Inxnries 
of a modern Gotham, when they pile up riches daily, does it 
not become necessary to erect chnrches that shall bear a. rea- 
sonable relation to their habitations — churches liberal, bold, 
grand in their proportions and their appointments, that shall 
awaken the dormant and stinted spirit of religion. And if one 
church is insufficient to embrace the numbers of the faithfnl, 
instead of spending forty thousand dollars in converting it into 
a barn that will do 'so, why not go forth and bnild another 
church ? 

" But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the point upon which this 
agitati()n turns; nor should I go ftny furtiier to explain the real 
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why the members of this society have been called 
together here to-night. , Were I alone iarolved in this contro- 
versy, I should be willing here to rest my case, and appeal to 
yonr sonnd jadgment and bve of jostice, if this matter did not 
iaTcUTe the interests o£ the profession to which I have the 
honor to belong. For that purpose, I feel it a duty to go 
beyond the argument into an investigation of tbe condact of the 
gentleman who addressed' yon before me— I mean Mr. Green. 
^he first act of Mr. Green, when hefavored us with his presence 
after a tetorn from Europe, where he does not appear to have 
profited in learning or liberality, was to find faolt with the 
plans adopted by yon for yonr new church. It is rather re* 
markable that plans adopted by six of the trustees, and ap- 
proved of unanimously by the whole society, should not meet the 
iciews of Mr. .Gireen, and that he should think that yon all were 
mistaken rather than, that he might be Ignorant of the subject 
-ta 4onbtfnlvOompIiment (to speak in charitable terms) to my 
humble abilities, as well as to yonr judgment, showing quite a firm 
confidence in and admiration of his own .taste and information. 
Under the circumstances, it would have been Mr. Green's duty 
either to withdraw from the active labors of the committee, or 
to call tbe society together to reconsider their acts, and I have 
no douJ)t if lie had been .sincere in. his opinions, he would have 
done so. But not so ; he desired to differ with ns all, in order 
to establish a reputation for originality which he soon found he 
could npt effect, so he concluded to wait for the n0xt opportu- 
nity. During six months, in which Mr. Green has been deeply 
engaged in business pnr^nits, this building has progressed to tbe 
BaUs&otion of all, and to his own, I. sincerely believe. He had 
no oppoirtnnity to distinguish himself as a building committee, 
when, fearfol lest the bnildtng should be satisfactorily completed 
without his interference, he suddenly concladed to make a bold 
stand for a revolntion. A revolution how? He did not know. 
He hethonght himself of these colurang, but not knowing how 
and why to find fault with them, he issued letters of inquiry to 
different architects and clergymen as to the propriety of columns 
in Protestant dmrohes, as thongh snch a thing was a novelty 
never heard of before, hoping that he could gather from their 
replies enough to malse out a case here before you to-night. 
But how did he succeed ? He received just one-letter favorable 
to his position, and t^at from theliev. Dr. Bipper-r« harmless 
enthjifiiast {as you all kno^) on the wrong side of every ques- 
tion. ..,Bot where are the Jetters received from the various 
Wtoblteots who replied tp his inquiries. Let me ask the gentle- 
piao w)iy be did not read them ? 

;. V Jtr. Green here^ stated that he, had forgotten to bring theto ; 
if .he jiad.them with him he should read them with pleasure. 
;.,"JlF..Ptpoh requested. iir. Green to state the substance of 
%hc^ tetten, . ^ 

, : , ":Mr. .Grpen. said that . those letters were mostly in favor of 
KftFinch*? notions of church architecture, but they were writ- 
ten by architects, ai^d of them nothing else could be expected 
but the pi^judieeeof tbe dark ages. He had been to Europe, 
and had. seen the ohnrohes there, and hd bad made this obser- 
vation, tha^ where Catholicism, was predominant, the colamns in 
ohvohca were the biggest, and he had concluded from this fact 
that stone colnmns jo the interior of churches inevitably lead to 
pop«ry.- If the society desired to be converted to the Roman 
OathoUo ohoToh, they should encourage stone .columns, and he 
deured them to remember tiiat he prophesied this day, ,that as 
•are as. those colnmns went np, their souls were doomed to go 
down, into idolatry, popery, and perdition. 



"Mr. Finch regretted that those letters had been forgotten at 
home, and he wished Mr. Green had also brought his journal of 
his journey through Europe, which must contain many aroM^ 
tectnral cnriositles valuable to tbose who took an interest in 
the airt ; it would also illustrate the sagacity of the gentleman 
in measuring columns to prepare hitdself for this society-meet- 
ing; tbe only thing to be regretted was, that in his zeal to 
measure Eoman Catholic columns, he had entirely omitted to 
pay attention to Protestant columns. Kow, it is a positive fact, 
that tbe whole tendency of Gothic architecture during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century, pribr to tlie Beformation, was to- 
wards reducing and organizing masses of piers, while tbe 
Protestant St. Paul's in London, and the whole school of Sir 
Christopher Wren down to one of its latest productions, the 
late Tabernacle in Broadway, were graced with monstrous 
columns. But to return to these. letters. I am qnite sure there 
is. DO gentleman present who would feel warranted in calling in 
a strange doctor to a. member. of his family without giving 
notice to his family physician, requesting a consultation, unless 
prompted to such an act by gross negligence or decided want of- 
ability. Now I ask, have I ever given you reason to doubt my 
faithfolness,. integrity, or ability to complete yonr chnrch as 
successfully as it has been commenced; and yet Mr. Green, 
without canse, without notice to myself, without consultation 
with the rest of the trustees or committee, sends ambiguous 
letters— in some cases without signature — ^to several architects 
and divines to obtain their opinion on a subject upon which no 
opinion can be given unless the case is fully and fmrly stated, 
in the hope that he may get hold of something inadvertently 
uttered by an unwary contemporary that might tend to show 
th&t he is a wise man, and we are all foots ; and when he finds 
himself disappointed, what does he do ? Does he come here 
like a gentleman and a Christian to say to yon, with the hn- 
mility and candor of a man who regards the interests of the 
church paramount to every other consideration : ' Brethren, 
my vanity led me to suppose that I knew more about architec- 
ture and building churches than all the rest of the committee ; 
my worldly ambition prompted me to make a handle of this, 
to press down npon my fellow deacon, of whom I felt a sinful 
jealousy for his prompt and efficient performance of duty, in 
order to raise up myself in yonr estimation. I am thankful, 
however, that I failed, like the man who sat upon a wheelbar- 
row and tried to wheel himself; that my pride was lowered^ 
and that the spirit of kindness now prevails. I have nsed 
wicked means to accomplish my ends by clandestinely address- 
ing ambiguous letters to sundry architects withont good reason 
to donbt the man we have employed ; but I find by the replies 
I received that I am wrong, and that you are right; that I have 
caused yon to be called togetlier for selfish and wicked motives, 
for. which I hope yon will accept of my repentance, and permit 
me to rem^n the humblest rjiember.of this respectable body. ' I 
say, does be. come here a repentant and a better man?. Kol 
What does he do? He accidentally forgets those .letters at 
home. I suppose It happened somewhat . in this wise : he 
intended to bring those letters here together with that journal, 
and sorted out the letter of tbe Rev. Dr. Ripper, and in bis 
haste, he left the larger bundle, and put the Ripper letter in his 
pocket. Abore all things, I should like to see tbe letter of Mr. 
Spunk the architect 

" Mr. Green said that Mr. Spunk sent him an impertinent 
note, which he woald like the society to read, if he only had 
it with him. 
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. " Mr.: Piaoh stated that he had taken ttie preoaation tio bring 
a, copy of it, furnished by the ' impertinent ' architect, who kept 
a copy of his reply, and he would read this, together with Mr. 
Qreen's appUcation. r 

MB. GBBBN TO MB. SPpSK. 

' Dsi.a Sir : Will you be so ktad a.n to briefl/ communicate to mo 
your knowledge of the seatlments of the various ChrlBtlaitcomniunities 
for whom you have professionally labored relative to the pplioy of 
large columns in the interior of church edi&ceu. What is the relative 
CQst of building a large church, with and without coljimiis, and which 
plan is the most favorable for speaking and, hearing. 

' Your obedient servant* 
(No signature.) 

MB. SPtTNK TO MS. GBEBN. 

'Sia: 1 received a letter without signature, but inclosed in an 
envelope, with thestsmpof your firm on it, wiflhing me to give informa- 
tion relative to some points on church architecture. I wish to inform 
the Writer that the experience and information gained by my practice as 
an architect for twenty years past, is not at the service of every stranger 
applying for the same^ and therefore respectfully decline giving the 
desired information withoutsome farther explanation — atalleveuts, as 
to the. object in getting iL 

'Tours, repeotfully, 

* A. Spumk.' 

" Mr. Sly thought that Brother Green had acted rather raslily 
in the matter. The qoestion now is could not those columns 
after all be reduced in size by cutting them down ? 

" Brother Sedate wished to suggest an expedient : viz., to 
remove the largest column and substitute an iron casting con- 
etsting of three thin columas placed about two feet apart, 

"Mr. Pinch remarked that such a construction, although ex- 
cellent in its coDoeption, would appear rather trifling in a 
church ; besides it rec[nired the effect of massireness of a stone 
pier. He said he desired the society simply to suspend judg- 
ment until the baildiug could be completed, and he had no 
doubt they would then admit the propriety of his arrange- 
ments. 

*' Mr. Green wanted to know whether he^ understood Mr, 
Pinch to say that if the society were dissatisfied with the 
columns upon its completion, he would,. at their discretion, cut 
them down smaller. 

" Mr. Finch had said no such thing ; bnt still, to satisfy the 
Bocietyj he was willing to submit to the decision of the pastor 
upon the completion of the building, having the: utmost con- 
fidence in the judgment of that gentleman in architectural 
matters. 

" Mr. Sprig B^d this proposition showed clearly that Mr, 
Pinch knew nothing of congregational usage, as though we 
would be governed in anything by our pastor or anybody else. 
We are here, Mr. Pinch, to vote on this subject according to 
our best understanding. Each member has his vote, and none 
of us are willing to be led by anybody else. 

" Mr. Pinch respectfully inquired of the chairman whether the 
member would not be safer in voting intelligently under the 
advice of the pastor, than ignorantly on his own book. 

" The President growled his dissent, and stated that if Mr. 
Sprig would please take the chair tbr a wliile he would inform 
Mr. Pinch that Mr. Sprig's principle of voting was the eternal 
foundation of Congregationalism. He had heard all" Mr. Pinch 
had to say io favor of columns, but he could not for the world 



see the benefit of depriving the five hnncb^d peo^ wbo-badto 
at behind those columns of the privilege of- hearing the g08p«A 
preai^ed. ' ' -■ ■ *- ' ' ■- • 

" Mr. Pinch wished to correct the gentleman : there w«re no 
five hundred seats obscured by the piers; afiid, trh^ Id ihAx, 
people sitting behind them could. hear very well,' " 

^* Chairman.— Wh^a I said five, Imhdred I meant *ag66il 
many.* It is now getting late, however, and I wouldiitd'td 
know the sense of the meeting on the matter before th'eixi." 

" Mr. Stagg proposed the foUowihg resolution. * Besolved, 
That we regret the presence 6f columns in ddt'lUiW Itotijig- 
honse; but seeing that we cannot alter the case^ We arai^bg 
to submit to it.' - ■ ■ t -r - 

" Mr. Sprig offered an amehdinent, Aflfer the *brd • il^* add 
' And that the architect is requested to ont the)A'ddwik'as«ttudt 
as possible, without doing injury to the building,'' * - ' ' 

" Deacon Sharp offered an amendment to strike oat all SfliieHr 
the word * Besolved,* and substitute ' That wd now adjbtinr ^ia ' 
meeting,* "which was carried unanimously, ^ - .. 

"Here," said the Linden Sqnare, ** ends my knovted)^ of 
Oute Green and my ofSce experience.- Ton now bare inform* 
ation that will be of service to yon, notwithstanding the pdlish 
of the material out' of which yon are composed." 

Jfmip Carrwyottknxe, |tms, tk 

Gbbuant — Busteldorf, — ^Leatze^s new painlaog, repraBAoting ' 
"Anne Bolejn prevailing npbn Henry YIH. to dismiss 
'VTolsey," possesses some of the most remarlcable obaraoter- 
istios of this German- American artist. Andreas Acbenbaoli has 
prodnced a large landscape, which is greatly admired. Prof. 
KShler's "David as Shepherd-hoy" and Vantier's pictures, one 
representing the " Interior of a Gbnrch," and the other a 
" Scene on a Steamboat on the Lake of Geneva,?' are unang 
the other new prodnotions, which deserve special' oommen&r 
tion. Berlin. — A etatne of Handel has Jost been completed by 
Hermann Heidel. A great portion of its cost has been 'd«firayed 
by oontribntions collected by ai committee of the Sacred.Har- 
monic Society of London. It is desUned for the city of Halle. 
The illnstrions composer is represented In the oosthnie 6f bis 
times; the statne ezecnfed daring'HandePs lifetime by vBottbil- 
liac serving as a gnide to the Berlin artbt. The likeneeaiis 
preserved in a remarkable degreci; while the attitnde of the 
master, who leans on a table, on which liee the Uessish^ is-.£ill 
of majesty and power. Sttettg<irt.—TiM Snabian world of Art 
and learning is in the greatest state of excitement at the present 
momeat. An origiaai portrait of the first dnke of Wnrtetdbeig, 
EberTiard im Bari^ds the good man was called, has Jnst. been 
discovered. The artist's name is Hans Sohflle or Scbllldnia 
native of Ulm ; be spent mneh of his time at the Bdoat ionrt of 
Tabingen. The discovery of this portrdl prodnoea as), mnoh 
pleasure in this city as the news of a new gold^mihein Same- 
mento or in Kansas wonld in N'ewTork, Th«-re4dei< may 
smile at the n(AveU of the Stnttgarters. Suppose that by some 
misfortune all the portraits of Washington had been lostor 
destroyed, wonld it not produce an excitement even in tUs 
dollar-bound land to hear of the reooveryof on»of them.. How 
this ie- precisely the base with these Btuttgartors. Marhard im 
Bart was a Wurtemberg 'Washington, on a small or rather-feudal 
scale; and theSuabians being a shrewd sort of ''people, love 
their dead dnkes better than their living kings; Ohveumot go 



